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pond were saving their face by pretending not to notice how aggressively
the boisterous trespassers were behaving. Even when one of the rare
crusts that fell into the water without having been intercepted by a gull's
beak in its short aerial trajectory was snatched from right under the beak
of a lazily floating duck by one of the swooping screeching marauders,
the insulted duck, as it bobbed up and down on the wavelets that the
gull's swoop had rudely raised, betrayed no sign of awareness that any
irregularity was being committed. When the writer heard his wife's
voice asking him, in a tone of amused surprise, why he had suddenly
burst out laughing, he realized that this comic encounter between
ducks and gulls on the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens had moved
him to mirth by presenting itself to his imagination as an animated
allegory of a drolly similar encounter between historians and social
scientists.

(c) THE UNCONSCIOUS CREDULITY OF PROFESSED AGNOSTICS

Did those historians who, duck-like, ignored the gull-like scientists'
predatory descents on the historians' preserve live up, in real life, to
their own antinomian interpretation of the sacrccl word 'scientific' ? The
answers to this question would appear to be that they did not translate
their profession of faith into practice and that they failed because the
ideal which they had set themselves was impracticable a priori\ but, in
finding the answers to one question, we shall have confronted ourselves
with another; and that is the deeper question why a majority of this
particular generation of historians in this particular social milieu should
ever have taken their antinomian stand at all.

An ironic feature of the latter-day Western historians' failure to honour
their own antinomian principles was their unawarencss that they were
refuting their professions by their practice.

'The men of a given generation are generally unaware of the degree to
which they envisage their contemporary history within an assumed frame-
work, ranging events into certain shapes or running thorn into certain
moulds which are sometimes adopted almost as in a day-dream. They may
be sublimely unconscious of the way their minds are constricted by their
routine formulation of the story; and only when the Work! fa different,
and there emerges a new generation not locked from birth in the accepted
framework, does the narrowness of that framework become apparent to
everybody. ... It is a mistake for writers of history and other teachers to
imagine that if they are not Christian they are refraining from committing
themselves, or working without any doctrine at all, discussing History
without any presuppositions. Amongst historians, as in other fields, the
blindest of all the blind are those who are unable to examine their own
presuppositions, and blithely imagine therefore that they do not possess
any.'1

This tragi-comic figure of the prisoner who pronounces himself free
because he is unconscious of his chains has crossed our path once
already. In an earlier context we have quoted a profession of unbelief
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